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Henry Miller 


Thoreau’s 


hard 


Henry David Thoreau (1817-62) was 
one of the greatest nineteenth century 
American writers and social thinkers. 
His two best known works are ‘ Wal- 
den,’ an account of his life at Walden 
Pond in the woods of Massachusetts, 
and his essay, ‘On the duty of civil 
disobedience, which had a great in- 
fluence on Gandhi. 


Henry Miller is an American novelist 
and essayist now living in Big Sor, 
California. His books include ‘ Tropic 
of Cancer,’ ‘Tropic of Capricorn,’ 
‘The Colossus of Maroussi,’ and ‘ Big 
Sur and the oranges of Hieronymus 
Bosch.’ 


The following is a shortened version 
of an article which first appeared as a 
preface to ‘Life without principle,’ a 
book of three essays by Thoreau, pub- 
lished in 1946 by James Ladd Delkin. 
It is taken from Henry Miller’s 
latest book, ‘Stand still like the hum- 
mingbird,’ international copyright by 
Henry Miller, reprinted by permission 
of New Directions, publishers. 


There are barely a half-dozen names in the 
history of America which have meaning for 
me. Thoreau’s is one of them, I think of 
him as a true representative of America, a 
type, alas, which we have ceased to coin. 
He is what Lawrence would call “an aris- 
tocrat of the spirit,” which is to say, that 
rarest thing on earth: an individual. He is 
nearer to being an anarchist than a demo- 
crat, socialist or communist. However, he 
was not interested in politics; he was the 
sort of person who, if there were more of 
his kind, would soon cause government to 
become non-existent. This, to my mind, is 
the highest type of man a community can 
produce. 


The secret of his influence, which is still 
alive, still active, is a very simple one. He 
was a man of principle whose thought and 
behaviour were in complete agreement. He 
assumed responsibility for his deeds as well 
as his utterances. Compromise was not in 
his vocabulary. America, for all her advan- 
tages, has produced only a handful of men 
of this calibre. The reason for it is obvi- 
ous: men like Thoreau were never in agree- 
ment with the trend of the times. They 
symbolised that America which is as far 
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Henry David Thoreau 


road 


from being born today as it was in 1776 or 
before. They took the hard road instead 
of the easy one. They believed in them- 
selves first and foremost, they did not worry 
about what their neighbours thought of 
them, nor did they hesitate to defy the 
government when justice was at stake. 
There was never anything supine about 
their acquiescence: they could be wooed 
or seduced but not intimidated. 


The important thing about Thoreau, in my 
mind, is that he appeared at a time when 
we had, so to speak, a choice as to the 
direction we, the American people, would 
take. Like Emerson and Whitman, he 
pointed out the right road—the hard road, 
as I said before. As a people we chose 
differently. And we are now reaping the 
fruits of our choice. Thoreau, Whitman, 
Emerson—these men are now vindicated. 
In the gloom of current events these names 
stand out like beacons. We pay eloquent 
lip service to their memory, but we con- 
tinue to flout their wisdom. We have 
become victims of the times, we look back- 
ward with longing and regret. It is too late 
now to change, we think. But it is not. As 
individuals, as men, it is never too late to 
change. That is precisely what these sturdy 
forerunners of ours were emphasising all 
their lives. 


With the creation of the atom bomb, the 
whole world suddenly realises that man is 
faced with a dilemma whose gravity is in- 
commensurable. Thoreau would not have 
rejoiced that the secret of its manufacture 
was in the hands of the righteous ones. He 
would have asked immediately: ‘ Who is 
righteous enough to employ such a diaboli- 
cal instrument destructively?” He would 
have had no more faith in the wisdom 
and sanctity of this present government of 
the United States than he had of our 
government in the days of slavery. 


Consciously and unconsciously we are do- 
ing the very opposite of all that he advo- 
cated. But we are not happy about it, nor 
are we at all convinced that we are right. 
We are, in fact, more bewildered, more 
despairing than we ever were in the course 
of our brief history. And that is most 
curious, most disturbing, since we are now 
acknowledged to be the most powerful, the 
most wealthy, the most secure of all the 
nations of the earth. We are at the top, 
but have we the vision to maintain this 
vantage point? We have a vague suspicion 
that we have been saddled with a responsi- 
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bility which is too great for us. We know 
that we are not superior, in any real sense, 
to the other peoples of this earth. We are 
just waking up to the fact that morally we 
are far behind ourselves, so to speak. Some 
blissfully imagine that the threat of extinc- 
tion - cosmic suicide - will rout us out of 
our lethargy. I am afraid that such dreams 
are doomed to be smashed even more 
effectively than the atom itself. Great 
things are not accomplished through fear 
of extinction. The deeds which move the 
world, which sustain life and give life, have 
a different motivation entirely. 


The problem of power, an obsessive one 
with Americans, is now at the crux. Instead 
of working for peace, men ought to be 
urged to relax, to stop work, to take it 
easy, to dream and idle away their time for 
a change. Retire to the woods, if you can 
find any nearby. Think your own thoughts 
for a while. Examine your conscience, but 
only after you have thoroughly enjoyed 
yourself. What is your job worth, after all, 
if tomorrow you and yours can all be 
blown to smithereens by some _ reckless 
fool? Do you suppose that a government 
can be depended on any more than the 
separate individuals who compose it? Who 
are these individuals to whom the destiny 
of the planet itself now seems to be en- 
trusted? Do you believe in them utterly, 
every one of them? 

In these last hundred years the State has 
come to be a Frankenstein. We have never 
had less need of the State than now when 
we are most tyrannized by it. The ordinary 
citizen everywhere has a code of ethics far 
above that of the government to which he 
owes allegiance. The fiction that the State 
exists for our protection has been exploded 
a thousand times. However, as long as men 
lack self-assurance and _ self-reliance, the 
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State will thrive; it depends for. its exist- 
ence on the fear and uncertainty of its 
individual members. 


a“ 


By living his own life in his own “ eccen- 
tric” way Thoreau demonstrated the futility 
and absurdity of the life of the (so-called) 
masses. It was a deep, rich life which 
yielded him the maximum of contentment. 
In the bare necessities he found adequate 
means for the enjoyment of life. “The 
opportunities of living,” he pointed out, 
“are diminished in proportion as what are 
called the ‘means’ are increased.” He was 
at home in Nature, where man belongs. He 
held communion with bird and beast, with 
plant and flower, with star and stream. 


He was not an unsocial being, far from it. 
He had friends among women as well as 
men. No American has written more 
eloquently and truthfully of friendship than 
he. If his life seems a restricted one, it was 
a thousand times wider and deeper than 
the life of the ordinary American today. 
He lost nothing by not mingling with the 
crowd, by not devouring the newspapers, 
by not enjoying the radio or the movies, 
by not having an automobile, a refrigera- 
tor, a vacuum cleaner, He not only did not 
lose anything through the lack of these 
things, but he actually enriched himself in 
a way far beyond the ability of the man of 
today who is glutted with these dubious 
comforts and conveniences, 


It is the young people of America who 
may profit from his homely wisdom, from 
his example even more. They need to be 
reassured that what was possible then is 
still possible today. America is still a vastly 
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a just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 
9d. post free 
and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 
Welsh Nationalist Party 


radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


St. Christopher School 


Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Viewpoints 


A bi-monthly duplicated magazine 
composed entirely of essays contri- 
buted by members of The Outsiders’ 
Forum, Essays on any subject written 
from an individual viewpoint are wel- 
comed, For details of membership 
please write to: 


The Editress, 
85 Raleigh Drive, 
LONDON, N.20. 


“London, W.C.1: 7.15. 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min, 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. 1s, extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 


replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please scnd advertisements by ‘first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Meetings 
Myth and Art Mllhstcateee Lantern Slides). Dr. 
Helen Rosenau. E.S. Conway Hall, W.C.1. 
Sun, 30 Dec. 11 yi 


Personal 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gifts of 


foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Calling All Women on January Ist to support, in 
person if possible, the Women’s Deputation to the 
Prime Minister asking for an immediate test ban. 
Leave Caxton Hal] 12.15 p.m. to march to Admir- 
alty House. Post or wire your New Year's wish 
sora test ban to Mr. Macmillan if you cannot be 
with us. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
mervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 


day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to I p.m. on 
Saturday Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, 
N.1. (TER 4473.) 


Piano upright, good make, in good condition. Free 
to any Peace News reader. First applicant. Box 
No. 140. 


Mornings or afternoons during 
Send S.A.E. Helen 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Can T help you? 
school hours after Jan, 8. 
Porten-Seigne, 72 Poulton Ave., 


Literature 
Britain's Oldest Socialist Weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistent against war - the ‘‘ Socialist 


Leader.’' Indispensable to peace workers and unilat- 
eralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly. Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King's Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.1. 


Commonwealth Collection, a free postal service 
(U.K. and Eire), Philosophy - Religion - Peace- 
making - Non-violence. For index of books avail- 
able write: Librarian, Llwyn-y-Gwow, Merthyr 
Tydfil, _S. Ws Wales. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room in large mansion flat, 
use of kitchen and bathroom for single person, 
vegetarian. £2 15s. CHIswick 3565. 


For sale 


Stationery for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the PN booksellers), 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


t Send entries to arrive not Jater than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


29 December, Saturday 


London, N.W.1: 7 p.m.-12. St. Pancras Town Hail. 
New Year's Dance. 7s. 6d. single. 12s. 6d. double. 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, 374 Gray's Inn 
Rd., W.C.1. TERminus 1078. 


1 January, Tuesday 


London, §.W.1: Assemble 12 noon Caxton Hall 
for march to Admiralty House with Petition to 
the P.M. Vigil and wreath-laying, Cenotaph. De- 
tails: Mrs. Latimer, 85 Swains Lane, N.6. 


6 Endsleigh Street. Social 
‘“What we want from the PPU.’ 


and discussion : 
National AGM. 


Motions and nominations for 
london Area PPU 


Slough, Bucks.: 8 p.m. Co-op. Education Rooms, 
6 The Grove. Meeting to form Mid-Thames Work- 
ing Group of the London C'ttee of 100, and to 
discuss future activities. London C'ttee of 100. 


2 January, Wedneday 
London, N.W.3 : 7.30 p.m. 25 Glenloch Rd. Dr, 
Albert Belden : “ The Peace Movement in America.’ 
LPF. 


THE 
COMMON 
MARKET 


a challenge to 
unilateralists 


“Without a policy for a European campaign now, and the shape of a neutral Europe 


in the future, campaigners are left with two alternatives. 
Or they can oppose the EEC and suffer conclusive defeat for 


and seem irrelevant. 
all their policies if we go in nevertheless. 


They can ignore the EEC 


“For these reasons I have tried to examine the implications of the Common Market 


for unilateralists; 


to propose a policy for a European campaign which is relevant 
whether or not Britain enters the Common Market ; 


and to sketch out a positive. 


neutralist vision of Europe to be opposed to that of the EEC. 


“This is not a treatise on the Common Market. 
It is an attempt to work out some of the basic theory necessary 
before we can start creating a real European movement. 


campaigning manual. 


Nor at the other extreme is it a 


It does not argue the case 


for unilateralism, or non-violent action, as such, and is written mainly for campaigners. 
Though it naturally expresses a British point of view, I hope it will also be relevant 


for campaigners in other countries, and 


it has been written with the forthcoming 


international disarmament conference in London (January, 1963) in mind. 
April Carter in the preface to “ The Common Market.” 


Price Is, 6d. (postage 3d.) from Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


(TER 4473) 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 
Our classified columns will help you 


3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News 
Ltd., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, 

Please insert my ad. im next.. 
J enclose P.O. value.. 


3 January, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m, Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. Jane Sugarman plays her favourite 
records. PPU. 


5 January, Saturday 


London, S.E.3: 9.30 to 12.30, Canvassing and 
leafleting in Falconwood. 2-9.30 Canvassing and 
leafleting in Eltham, From 141 Woolacombe Road 
Kidbrooke S.R. Stn. Buses 70 and 108a.) Fellow- 
ship Party. 


7 January, Monday 


London, E.11: 7.30 p.m. State Cinema, Leytonstone 
High Rd. Film show: ‘‘ Eve Wants to Sleep,’’ and 
‘““Power Among Men.” CND. 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch, Hall, Lr. Fore 
St... Edmonton. Frank Dawtry: ‘‘ Crime and 
Society."" FoR, PPU. 


8 January, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Miss Rose Bush: ‘‘ A Happy New Year in a 
ena World?" Film: ‘‘ The First Priority.’’ 


10 January, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. David Elliott: ‘‘ Art.’’ PPU. 


11 January, Friday 


London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., St. 
Martin's Lane. ‘‘ London Region Christian CND : 
Why and How." Inaugural Mtg. Rev, Paul 
Oestreicher, Rev. Denis Shaw. 


Every week 


Mondays 


7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 


Noucumginain : 


Mecting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 
pueedays 
Edmonton, N.9: p.m, ‘' The Horse & Groom " 


A new “ Folky 


(opp. Police sae Fore Street. 
Proceeds 


sort of club, Guitarists, singers needed. 
to_ Edmonton CND, 


i 
London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter- 
race (nr. Belgrave Rd. on 24 bus route), ee: 
Canvassing. CND, C'ttee of 100, YCND 


Thursdays 


London, W.12 : 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Fridays 

London, ©.C.3 2 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill, Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 
Croydon : 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. YCND Centre, 17 
Elmwood Road, West t_Croydon. 


Saturdays 


London, S.W.1: 10.30 am. Canvassing and Jeaflet- 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns. (behind Westminster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.). YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St, - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Hull: 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. 
News selling. CND. 


Sanity and Peace 


London, N.9: 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 
Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature Stall. 
Supporters needed to man stall and leaflet. 

London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec. _BAY 2086 or FLA 7906, 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 

Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's). 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C’ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray’s Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Netails: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Nottingham; 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse ’’ Hotel till 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham : 8 p.m. Market Sq. 
YCND. 


Public Meeting. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. 1VS. 


bank those Christmas gift: 


book tokens 
HOUSMANS 


the Peace News booksellers 


and order books as required 
write or call 


5 CALEDONIAN RD., LONDON, N.1. 
for all book, pamphlet and 
stationery needs. 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors’ sent 
on request 


Sue 


For Social Saving 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
and at 
112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 
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“Come and sit in the streets” is the title 
of this full-page article about the movement 
in Britain for nuclear disarmament, which 
appeared last month in a Polish daily paper, 
Dziennik Baltvcki (Baltic Daily). 


Written by one of the paper’s editors, Stanis- 
law Szwentner, the article deals with the 
origins of CND and the Committee of 100. 
and the differences between them; civil dis- 
obedience demonstrations and conditions in 
prison: the Voice of Nuclear Disarmament. 
General Strike for Peace, and the Every- 
man voyages. 


Peace News is also mentioned: ‘ The paci- 
fist movement in England,” says Mr. 
Szwentner, “has its own publishers, the 
weekly Peace News. On the principle of a 
free forum, Peace News prints literally 
everything, from lists of those arrested and 
sentenced for their part in demonstrations. 
the place and length of their imprisonment, 
to information about the struggle for racial 
equality and condemnation of the colonial 
system.” In particular. Mr. Szwentner refers 
to our notice of the Polish magazine Radar 
(John Ball, September 28). 


We must admit that we’ve never claimed to 
print literally everything; but apart from 
that it is very gratifying to see such a full 
and sympathetic coverage of the peace 
movement's activities in a Polish paper. We 
hope to be able to develop this contact so 
as to bring news about Polish affairs into 
the columns of Peace News. 


Dziennik Baltycki is a non-party paper with 
a circulation of 120,000, published in 
Gdansk; it serves a population of some 
1,350,000, 
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CND makes news-in Poland 


Klerunek 
Aldermaston 


Campaiga for Nuclear Di 
farmament, awana w sigré- 
ela CND, walezy o roibroje 
nie nuklearne dvoga legal- te zapowledt kaide] wiek- 


na, Bie naruszajqca praepi~ 
sé prawa angielakiego, 


2 EANONIE COL. 
Li —_ ZNANY 


brakto dia mnie miejiea w 
famochedzia. Od tej par: 
Dolicja angielsks piinie ale 
dzjta naszq gazetq ,Peace 
News" zamleszczajaca tygod 
niowy kalendarzyk deman- 
Stracji, Dowledziellimy ale, 


sze] demonstrac]i powoda- 
wala w policji odwolanie 


CND watewila ale znany- urlopéw. 


ml marszami pokajowymi. 
Zacsqic ale te w roku 1834, 
Riedy w Wielki Pigiek wy 
russyl a Londynu manife- 
stacyjny pochéd de adieg- 
lego e@ 46 mil Centrum Na- 
skewero Breni Atemawej 
w Aldermasion. Marsz po- 
koju zakonczy? sie plerw- 
gzego dnia dwiat Wielka- 
nocnych 1 odiqd astal sig 
rwyezajam. W tym roku 
Praaszin 100 tysiecy ludzi 
rétnych naradowoéei,  ple- 
cakami 4piworamj, wiasna 
alutba sanitarna przemasze- 
rowalo -milowg trane. 


Ici, co zwatpill... 


Zaréwno CND jak { Ke- 
mitet 100 sq w aswych zailo- 
feniach apolityczne, W cbu 
fednak daje sie zauwazyé 


We wrzeinlu ub. roku zor 
gantuowaliimy potqtng de- 
monatracie przed amerykanh 
skq bazg atomowych todz) 
podwodnych w Haoly Loch 
(,Swieta Zatocrka’) w pél- 
nocné-wschodniej $§zkac}! 
Tym rasem ipiewaliamy 
piedn] pokajawe, Obowlazy 
wale zasade biarnego opo- 
tu, Siedziellimy od 5 rana 
przed brama hary, blokujac 
wazelkl wjazd i wejicie do 


niej. W demenstracji brala 
udziat wieleset oséb 1 poll- 
eja w plerwszej chwill byta 
bersiina. Okota godziny @ 
ralaia nastaplé zmiana war’ 
ty w bazie, w zwigzku ¥ 
esym kompania wartownl- 
exa 2olnierzy amerykafskich 
usilowale dosiaé ale do bra 
my. Nikt stq nie ruszyt. ge~ 
ato, jeden przy drugim, sle- 
dzielidmy na azosie. Zoinie~ 
rze otrzymali rozkaz przej- 
fcla bez wzgledu na trud- 
nosel; gaczqlt edejmowac bu 
ly 1 tylko w skarpetkach, o- 
stroinie praechadzili po na- 


nie za soba kere anacenis 
wytsza. Odméwilam. a- 
tam 2 miesigce © wiqalenia. 
Poadobnig rrobily cztery mo 
Je kolezank!, kidre wras w¢ 
rang tego dnia stanely przed 
owym sedzla. Najmlodsza 
miaia 17 lat. Ja bylam naj- 
starsza ze swym{ 43 tatam!. 


Mody czlowiek, 2 zawo- 
du typograf, lat akolo $0, na 
zapyianie sedsiega czy able 
cuje nie bra¢ udzialu w de- 
moanstracjach (binding aver 
to keep the peace) odpawle. 
dalal: Chetnie, jeteti rzqd 
obleca, #¢ nie rospeesnie 
wojny atarmowe)”, 


. Wepétczasne sufrazystkl 
wietniami XVI-wiecznego patacu 


»Przez miesige przebywe- 
jam w tzw. wlezieniu etwar 
tym. Byt to éliceny XVI- 


jecany palacyk pod Londy 
azych ramionach, brzuchach Peden w pieknym 


parku. 


nogach, przepraszajgc Mas.; Park { agrod byty pod wy- 


te jednak muszq rotkaz WY | tacang 


opiekq wiciniatek. 


konat. Zolnierze, ktérzy [O!Zhierana ewieale liscie, gra 


zakofczenju sluzby miei o- 
pudclé baze, wyarl! jut w.. 
pantofigch gimnastycanyco, 
niosac cletkie, wojckowe bu 


hiono trawniki 4 aleisi. 
Wietkie, wspéine sypialnie 
prupowaly prawie warys:- 


jkie mategorie wietnidw: od 


Sy w rekach. Caja demon: |proatytutele i zladziejek, do 


stracja byla  filmowana 
przez angielskich & amery~ 
kKanekich dzlennikarzy, sym- 
patyzujacych z ruchem opo- 
ru Demonatracija w Haaly 
Loch gakoticzyla sie arveszia 
waniem 300 osdb, M. In, ja 
takze rostalam aresztowa- 
ne. To byl méj drugi a- 
veart za udzial w deman- 
stracjach...” 


Binding over to keep the peace! 


Rek temu, w paddaleralku 
Yl vr. p. Tailane areaste- 
wano ge ras trrecl. Tym re 
zem sedsty potrakiewal ja 
Jako ..nlepeprawag recrdy- 
wistke". A wasysthe tacte- 
le ale od demanstreci na 
Bayswater w Lendyaile. 


wileznego, nla blerne pray: 
siqdanie sig preygotowa- 
niom do zagtady ludekeicl. 
Odpowiedsi te w. rubryce 
attote my@ll" sq stale cy- 
towang preez pomepowa pra 
seq angielaka. Na poczathu 
fozprawy niektérzy & oskur 


hajowniezek o rorbrojenie 
nuklearne, 

Bylam wietniem cywil- 
nym, Przyslugiwato ml W 
zwigzku £ tym prawo jedag 
go hstu i odwiedzin trzech 
osab tygodniawa, Poza tym 
mialam prawo noszenia wlu 
snego ubrania. 

W drogim tygodniu odsia 
dywania kary otrzymaiam 
list od posta do parlamentu 
Anthany Greenwoad'a, kté- 
ry pisal mi, ze jest zaaka- 
czony surewym wyrokiem 
ta dzialalnos¢ w abronle 
pokoju, Deklarowal wsaelka 
pomoc. 

Po miesiacu na mojq in- 
terwencje zostalam przenie- 
siona 3 wiezienila otwartega 


systemu kolonialnego wigez 
nie. 

W onumerze 2 dnia 98 
wraeinia tego roku zaalaz- 
tem pelen uanapla akapli o 
polskim pidimle ,RADAR™), 
ktéry — Jak plsze John Balt 
— q7rehit duze wratente” w 
redakoH ,,Peace Newa". Na 


la, anak miedzynaredowega 
tuchu aa rseca rozbrejenia 
nuklearnegs, Znak ten per 
Weja usltowatz amy¢, sdru- 
aé, samalowad, sasmolowal 

nicl Stale jest widoceny. 
stale przypomina: 2¥0 a 
nie MORDOWAC BIE! 
Ionie 2 tego, te wolmka 
angielskie rostalo na mane 
kinach preesskolone do wal 
ki z demonatrantami, «koro 
Zwiazek Zawodawy Rryty) 
akich Struzy Podarnych za- 
deklarowal, ie olgsly nile he- 
dzle viywal slkawek stra- 
fackich de rorpedzania dé- 
monstracji praeciwaloma- 
wych, 


Uzupetnienie BBC 


Codziennie okoto godz, 23, 


askoficuenle bardzo porytywfiuz po zakoncreniu progra- 


nej receuz/i .RADARU" auim 


telewlzyjnego. w Londy 


chranizowane 2 Euxkorlerdé« 
niem programu ¢elewlzy jad 
Ko, poszlam do molch saale 
Jéw majacych telewlzor, O- 
ezywiteie wanystha udale 
ale enukamicie”, 

Kio abslugute tajna radia 
atacje) Gléwnym techni> 
kiem radlostacii jeat student 
esychotogii i metematyh, 
Klerownlkiem organieacyj- 
nym —~ profesor srkoty tred 
niej. Program przypotowuje 
watka S-clorga dzieci. 


Pad zaglami idei 


W ontatnich dniach maja 
biazacego roku z portu Sas 
Francisco wyptynat maly 
facht Everyman” z wiels 
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Zjednoczone préb nuktears 
aych na Pacyfiku | awa o- 
beecnogelqg przestkodzié WwW 
wykonaniu dodwiadczed, be- 
dacych zagroteniem dia ca+ 
le} ludzkodc!. Jacht roatal 
zatrzymany przez patrol 
atrazy granicznej poza gre<« 
nicami wéd terytorialnrck, 
a zaloge aresztowano pod fn 
rzutem nielegalnego przekra 
czenta graniecy. 

Nustepnie ,fverymaa 1% 
usilowal, réwnlez bez powa 


dzenta, przedostaé sie do 
strefy prob nuklearaych ne 


wyratma preewaga przeko- 
nah Jewicowych. Komitet 
100 bardzo dawno juz prze- 
krogzy! Hezbg atu, a nawet 


Jim Peck’s letter from America 


THE LAKE OF PERFIDY 


In my letter a few months ago I quoted 
cases of flagrant discrimination and police 
brutality against the Indians of South 
Dakota. 


The lot of the original Americans in the 
US was never more poignantly dramatised 
than through a recent motorcade and dig- 
nified protest meeting conducted by the 
Senecas at the grave of Chief Cornplanter. 
signer of the Treaty of 1794 with the US. 
On November 11, 1794, President Washing- 
ton put the national seal to a treaty pro- 
mising that “the United States will never 
claim the same (Seneca lands) nor disturb 
the Seneca Nation.” But by 1965, in clear 
violation of that treaty, most of these lands 
- 10,000 acres - will be flooded by the US 
government-constructed Kinzua Dam and 
the Indians will be forced to evacuate. As 
an ironic symbol, the grave of the treaty’s 
signer, Chief Cornplanter, will be part of 
the inundated territory. 

During the meeting at his grave, Master of 
Ceremonies Melvin Patterson asserted that 
while the “ palefaces.”* will refer to the dam 
waters as Allegheny River Reservoir, “‘ from 
this day forward, we of Indian bload will 


> 


call the waters that will flood this reserva- 
tion ‘ The Lake of Perfidy.’” 


This characterisation, “The Lake of Per- 
fidy,” was chosen as headline for an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times. But, as John Taylor Gatto II 
pointed out in a subsequent letter to the 
paper: “Your editorial regrettably comes 
too late to be more than an epitaph to the 
victims of the Kinzua Dam. By what right 
do we justify the virtual destruction of the 
Seneca Nation ? Another dam, a little more 
power for power-rich New York State ? 
In exchange for an entire nation, this is 
smal]l return indeed. It can only serve as a 
brutal reminder to other small nations that 
we arc not to be trusted for all our invoca- 
tion of the ghosts of Jefferson and 
Lincoln.” 


With appropriate irony, the occasion chosen 
for the motorcade and the meeting at Chief 
Cornplanter’s grave was the date proclaimed 
by New York’s Governor Rockefeller as 
“ American Indian Day.” To spotlight this 
irony, the governor's official proclamation 
was recited in the course of the meeting by 


“The perverse distortion of the facts of our world contributes seriously towards the 


likelihood of its demise. 


Any developing opposition to this state of affairs requires 


journals which will serve such effort by speaking truth to pawer and by providing a 
means wherein the means of resistance may be considered. It is of importance that Peace 
News be supported for the achievement of this aim.” 


Bertrand Russell, QM, FRS. 


What support can you give ? 


1 will sell 


doz. Peace News each week at 5s, sale or return. 


I will approach my newsagent and library to take Peace News. 


Name (block letters, please) 


Address 


Send to Dennis Gould, 5.Caledonian Road, .N.1, 
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do cantralnega wiezlenis 
w pdinocnej 
Londynu. Hol- 
loway jeat stynnym wiezie- 
angielakich sufraty- 


Basil Williams, President of the Seneca 


Nation. 

The motorcade preceded the meeting. Some 
50 cars journeyed through the area to be 
flooded. They stopped briefly at the actual 
dam site where two huge cranes are in 
operation, and then went on to the simple 
stone monument which is Chief Corn- 
planter’s grave. 


Later, in a nearby picnic grove, the Indians 
honoured John Saylor, the only Pennsyl- 
vania congressman who voted in opposition 


to the Kinzua Dam. (The Senecas’ reserva-- 


tion extends across the border of New York 
State into Pennsylvania.) 

Also honoured was Robert Haines, chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. It was the Friends (Quakers) who 
were chosen as guarantors of the Treaty of 
1794, since they were the only whites whom 
the Indians trusted. In the summer of 1961 
a number of Quakers, as well as other paci- 
fists, participated in a protest vigil at the 
dam site. Initiator and co-ordinator of that 
vigit was Don DeVault, a long-time pacifist 


The ministers 
didn’t know 


The Canadian Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament recently canvassed 90 members 
of the Canadian Parliament. F. C. Hun- 
ntus, CCND's executive secretary, reported 
afterwards that five out of eight cabinet 
ministers were “uninformed” on many of 
the issues involving nuclear arms. 

“The ministers seemed to know little about 
the destructive capabilities of nuclear arms 
and the effects of radiation. All five didn't 
seem to understand the dangers from the 
spread of nuclear arms to nations which 
don’t have them now,” he said. He added 
that one minister wasn’t concerned enough 
about the question of. nuclear disarmament 
to do any, thinking about it. 

The canvass revealed that while the Liberal 
and Conservative parties are divided on the 
question of nuclear arms for Canada, all 
the Social Credit and» New Diplomatic 
Party members canvassed disapproved of 
Canada accepting nuclear arms in any 
circumstances. : 


Pacytiku. Aresztowano je- 
denaicia os6b g zalogi ject 
tu. 

Kilka dni temu sgeneja 
prasowe doniosty, ze jacht 
Everyman HI" w jesten- 
nym rejale . pe Morru Pots ° 


whom I got to know during CNVA’s first 
major demonstration - on Hiroshima Day, 
1957, at the Nevada bomb testing site. 
Sponsored by an ad hoc group known as 
the Treaty of 1794 Committee, the vigil set 
a precedent as an organised, non-violent 
action for Indian rights. 

On this issue there have been virtually no 
non-violent protests such as there have been 
on the question of Negro rights. One rea- 
son is that the areas where anti-Indian dis- 
crimination prevails - near the reservations - 
are generally remote from the country’s big 
population centres. Another is that none of 
the organisations lobbying for Indian rights 
has introduced the technique of non-violent 
action in the way that CORE did on the 
issue of the anti-Negro discrimination. 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT 
OURSELVES 


On page four of this issue of Peace News 
we have taken time off from comment on 
world issues to say something about our- 
selves; about what we have done in the pasé 
year and what we hope ¢o do im the future; 
about the sort of paper we have produced 
and the sort of paper we hope to produce} 
about the sort of society we live in and the 
sort of society we would jike to live in. 

On the basis of this we hope you will be 
able to give us some money. As you cam 
see from the figures below, we need it. : 


total since February 1 


+1966 


contributions this week £7 °4 10 
we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc: payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
LondoneN bate as 
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Editorial 


VISION INTO REALITY 


This week, as we produce the last issue of 
Peace News in 1962, we are taking time off 
to write about the paper itself and our 
hopes for the future. 


In our first issue of the year we wrote: 
“Peace News starts 1962 with a lot of 
ambitions, We aim to widen the scope of 
our international news coverage, to have 
more articles on industrial and social topics, 
and to follow up the debate we have 
started on new politics.” 


We took a bold plunge with a decision to 
enlarge the paper to 12 pages without in- 
creasing the price, believing that we could 
do a better job for the unilateralist cause 
and that our friends would respond by 
finding us both new readers and the neces- 
sary money to keep the larger paper afloat. 
What have we achieved looking back over 
the past twelve months ? 


A weekly sale of around 9,000 has grown to 
12,000 (and we have always conservatively 
estimated four readers for each copy - 
knowing that overseas the paper is handed 
on until it drops to pieces). 


Many more voluntary helpers: distributors, 
correspondents and reporters (notably in the 
universities, training colleges and sixth 
forms, and not only in Britain). 


We have yet to achieve our aim of making 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.!. TER 4473. 


Editor Hugh Brock 

News editor Adam Roberts 

Features editor Michael Freeman 
Literary editor Richard Boston 
Sub-editor Rod Prince 

General manager Harry Mister 
Cireulation manager Dennis Gould 
Attvertisement manager Margaret Westell 
Subscriptions manager Dorothy Davis 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britein and Abroad (Sea Mail): 3 months 
ee Gd, ome year 34s. PN pamphlets add 
p.a. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 9 9d. 
one year 38s. 

North and South America, Africa (except N), India. 

S.K. Auta: 3 months 161 1@d, one year 42s. 

North American subscription $6 a year, to Peace 
News, c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Austunin, New Zealand and Far Fast: 3 months 
Bis 9d, one year 46s. 

Sbemonthly rates pro rata, Special trial subscription 
offer, see coupon. 


please send 


S weeks 
Feace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 13 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


! enclose 


Name 
Block letters, please 


Address 


Peace News “an effective journal for the 
radical and unilateralist movement, and the 
best weekly paper in Britain"; but we do 
know that there are thousands of people 
who care about the existence of a paper 
which serves the movement for unilateral 
disarmament and who want to help inde- 
pendent, honest and creative journalism see 
the light of day. 

Just a week ago we learned that the maga- 
zine Topic was to cease publication. Topic 
was founded in October, 1961, with six 
millionaires among its financial backers. It 
lost £131,000 in five months. 

We have not got six millionaires among our 
financial backers. We have not got one. 
But we hope that by the end of our finan- 
cial year on January 31, 1963, we shall find 
that we have raised enough money through 
the Peace News Fund, through our annual 
appeal, and the sale of Christmas cards and 
books in our bookshop to ensure the con- 
tinued publication of a 12-page, sixpenny 
Peace News in 1963. The paper itself is not 
the only part of our work which has to be 
subsidised: our pamphlets and the exhibi- 
tion material and other services which we 
provide to peace groups at less than the 
cost to us al] make demands on our re- 
sources. We do what is required of us at 
any given time in the belief that if it is 
well done the money to finance it will be 
found. The Peace News Fund is vital to 
our continued work; failure to reach our 


target must hamper us, If you have not yet 
given to it, please do so now if you possibly 
can, especially if you believe we are right 
in continuing to keep the price down to 
sixpence, 

As we look to the future we know, those 
of us associated in widely differing ways 
with Peace News, that we still have to act 
as a brake on the race towards war, and 
have to do this as we attempt to live our 
normal lives, and as we attempt to live with 
the knowledge of how nuclear weapons are 
manufactured, 

For the scientists are no longer needed to 
make H-bombs, Professor Hahn, who split 
the atom in 1938, has told us that “it’s only 
a technicians’ problem now to construct an 
apparatus that would totally end life on 
this globe.” 

And so each week we bring out our paper 
in a world where people no longer feel that 
they have control over their own lives or 
the lives of their children. Democracy went 
out of the window when the H-bomb came 
in at the door. 

Our marches and civil disobedience have 
brought home the problem of nuclear 
weapons to millions; the Black Paper is 
following up with precise facts about the 
situation. But still the hidden terror of 
nuclear tests and the menace of the arms 
race is with us. And a feeling of despair 
and inadequacy. 

We have yet to produce the political pro- 


gramme and manifesto which will be as 
meaningful to the parents of children 
threatened with nuclear death as was that 
which the radical movements of past cen- 
turies produced for the parents of children 
threatened with deformity and early death 
through sweated labour in mines and 
factories. 

We have moved the hearts and minds of 
tens of thousands of people in Britain by 
our marches and demonstrations over the 
past five years, pioneered by the women in 
black marching to Trafalgar Square and 
Harold Steele’s attempt to reach Christmas 
Island. We have succeeded in bringing the 
threat of nuclear war into the open (some- 
thing we despaired of doing at Peace News 
in 1956). 

But where do we go from here, on the eve 
of 19632 The new year may bring us into 
the Common Market, into an even more 
remote politics, bound more tightly to an 
economy geared to the demands of NATO 
and the cold war. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. 
An unarmed Britain with a social order 
based on non-violence is the vision which 
we try to keep clearly before us here at 
Peace News and which is shared by an in- 
creasing number of young people in Britain. 
Transforming that vision into the hard 
realities of a politically viable policy and 
into a programme of action is the supreme 
task facing us in 1963. 


JOIN BALL'S COLUNIN 


Casting my usual modesty aside, I would 
like to take any credit there may be around 
for having just completed the quickest suc- 
cessful campaign ever recorded. On Nov- 
ember 30, in the same issue as our editorial 
“Wanted: A Success,” I wrote in Peace 
News complaining about the Postmaster- 
General’s refusal to issue special stamps for 
the Freedom from Hunger campaign when 
76 other countries had agreed to take part. 
At that time the Government’s position was 
firm. Mr. P. Thomas told the House of 
Commons: ‘‘ The United Kingdom will not 
be participating.” 

My complaint was taken up by Judith Cook 
in the December Call to Women, with the 
suggestion that readers should write to the 
Government to complain. 

Then on December 18 the Postmaster- 
General announced that Freedom from 
Hunger stamps would be issued. My cam- 
paign thus succeeded in under three weeks. 
Why did the Postmaster-General change his 
mind? A GPO spokesman told me that 
special stamps are issued only for “ out- 
standing events.” There are now about a 
hundred nations taking part in the Freedom 
from Hunger stamp campaign, which makes 
it outstanding. Last November it wasn’t 
outstanding because at that time only 76 
countries were participating. Such was his 
argument. I asked him if there had been 
many Jetters of complaint. ‘ No more than 
usual,” he said, and then added enigmatic- 
ally, ‘“ We've had pressure before.” 
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One of the many things which have been 
forgotten since the beginning of the border 
hostilities between India and China is the 
fact that Chiang Kai-shek seems to have 
much the same idea as Chou En-lai of 
where India’s frontier with China lies. 
The Chinese Nationalist Foreign Ministry 
made this quite clear when it lodged a 
formal protest with the US last month be- 
cause various US spokesmen had made 
statements supporting the “ controversial 
McMahon line.” The protest said that the 
American view was contrary to historical 
facts. This report was printed, though not 
very prominently, in The Times for 
November 10. 

A recent issue of the invaluable 7. F. 
Stone’s Weekly contains some more infor- 


mation on the same subject. I. F. Stone 
refers to Chiang Kai-shek’s book, China's 
Destiny, written in 1943, in which the 
Generalissimo left no doubt that he not 
only intended to recover all China’s lost 
territories, including Taiwan, but also to 
reconquer Tibet. The 1960 China Year 
Book, a Chinese Nationalist government 
publication, showed a border even further 
south in India than that now claimed by 
Communist Peking. 


® ® ® 


For the past few weeks I have been looking 
for a flat in London. It’s a depressing busi- 
ness. I'm not sure which is worse: the 
advertisements in newsagents, newspapers 
and in house agents’ windows saying “ No 
Coloureds ” (the polite ones say “ Sorry No 


The four members of the National Incomes Commission seen here at their first scasion 


Coloureds " or “ Regret No Coloureds ”) or 
the ones which say “Coloureds Welcome ” 
and on investigation turn out to be filthy 
hovels at extortionate rents. 

But apart from the colour question I have 
found landlords as a class about the least 
likeable of my fellow men. House agents 
come next. One thing I discovered in my 
searches was that, although flats are ex- 
tremely difficult to find, house agents are 
not. 

This led me to a brilliant idea for solving 
the problem of the homeless. There are 
about 1,000 homeless families in LOC re- 
ception centres at the moment. The London 
Classified Telephone Directory lists about 
1,050 estate agents’ offices in the London 
area. Why not convert all the estate agents’ 
offices into flats for the homeless ? 


are, left to right, Sir Harold Banwell, Professor H. 8. Kircaldy (deputy chairman), 


Geoffrey Lawrence, Q.C. (Chairman), and L. C. Hawkins, C.B.E. Their salaries per 
annum are £2,000, £3,500, £12,500 and £6,000 respectively. Sir Harold Banwell asd 


Professor Kircaldy are on a lower rate of pay because they are employed on a part-time 
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The meaningless symbol - Jacqueline 
Kenredy lays a sheaf of white roses 
on Gandhi’s tomb at Rajghat. 


THE NIGHTMARE 


OF INDIA 


a first-hand report from New Delhi 


Our correspondent has been engaged 
in peace education for many years and 
for most of the past year he has lived 
in India. The nature of his work there 
requires him to remain anonymous. 
When the recent intense fighting broke 
out on October 20 he was on a tour of 
South-East Asia. He returned to New 
Delhi early in November. 


The India of the past month has been a 
pacifist's nightmare - if the pacifist has had 
no personal experience in India and has 
been content to characterise her in terms of 
the already legendary Gandhian era and the 
high-minded moralising of her two major 
spokesmen to the outer world in recent 
years, Jawaharlal Nehru and V. K. Krishna 
Menon. I use the term “nightmare” be- 
cause of the almost overnight shedding of 
the facade of non-violence to permit the 
frustrations and indignation of the people 
to erupt in outrage and war fever. 


But I have often remembered while living 
here, and especially this month, the pro- 
phetic significance of one scene in the docu- 
mentary film, Mahatma Gandhi - Twentieth 
Century Prophet. This was a newsreel shot 
of Gandhi's funeral cortége on the way to 
Rajghat, where even now foreign dignitaries 
dutifully place a wreath in his memory. 
His remains were escorted then, not by 
bare-headed, empty-handed constructive 
workers garbed in homespun, but by uni- 
formed and armed soldiers of the Indian 
Armny. 

The mood of India in recent years has been 
largely one of apathy toward international 
issues except for a small, western-educated 
minority. The people have been occupied 
with private affairs and the problems of 
wresting a living in an economy only imper- 
ceptibly inching forward. Just beginning her 
third Five Year plan, the Indian Union is be- 
set with problems, one of which is reflected 
in a special study by a statistical expert, 
Professor Mahalanobis, and his colleagues, 
which is reported to show that 10 per cent 
of the Indian population of 430 million 
possesses 75 per cent of its wealth, an im- 
balance which has been increasing in recent 
years, Little attention has been paid to the 
border dispute with China. 


Thus the October 20 attack as reported in 
India, with the humiliation of the Indian 
troops, came much as Pearl Harbour 
erupted on the American scene. Cries of 
“stab in the back,” “ betrayal,’ and “ per- 
fidy” were loudly echoed. The English- 
language press is largely Western-oriented 
and thus it jubilantly joined in the chorus. 
“In a moment India awoke from its slum- 
bers,” is an expression now widely used 
here. A natural consequence has been the 
view uttered on all sides that India had 
been secking all the time a peaceful solu- 
tion to the problem, that her claims are 
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This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC] 


correct, and that the Chinese had launched 
a wholly unprovoked onslaught against a 
peaceful neighbour. The war spirit grew, as 
if to compensate for the apathy and self- 
seeking of the past. 


The morale of the whole nation, at least 
until the Chinese cease-fire on November 21, 
has been raised to such an extent that many 
commentators have called the aggression a 
blessing in disguise. The realisation of this 
by the leadership has profound implications 
for the posture which India will adopt in 
the weeks immediately ahead. In this sense 
cease-fire has been an unpleasant shock. 
“How can they do that to us?” is not 
too extreme a statement of the predicament 
in which the morale builders find them- 
selves. 

The effect of the cease-fire has been to 
threaten the momentum of this mobilisation 
of the Indian masses. Now civil defence is 
being pushed, trenches dug in every neigh- 
bourhood, and some leaders are urging 
India to assume the offensive on the mili- 
tary front, even to bombing Chinese cities. 
The right of dissent is being severely cur- 
tailed. Criticism of leadership is said to be 
unpatriotic and the loyalty of any indulg- 
ing in it is suspect. There have been large- 
scale arrests of pro-Chinese elements in the 
Communist Party under the emergency 
powers granted by the Defence of India 
Ordinance, which permits the authorities to 
detain people without charge and without 
right of appeal. Rights granted to citizens 
of non-Indian origin in the Constitution 
have been suspended for the duration of 
the emergency. In the Lok Sabha dower 
legislative chamber) only one Congress MP, 
Mrs. Subhadra Joshi, spoke out against the 
arrest of the Communists, Disciplinary 
action against her has been threatened by 
the Congress High Command. The insidi- 
ous aspects of witch-hunting, known to 
Americans as ‘“‘ McCarthyism,” have 
emerged unblushing on the Indian scene. 
Press and radio encourage the war spirit, 
with its inevitable intolerance, by using the 
trusty clichés new to India, but which have 
served well the martial leadership of 
Western nations in the past. 


What are the Gandhians saying and doing 
today? I recently attended in Vechhi, West 
India, the fourteenth Sarvodaya Sammelan 
(conference), an impressive meeting of some 
four thousand followers of Gandhiji. 
Dressed in khadhi (homespun), with chark- 
has (portable spinning wheels) in hand, 
these constructive workers discussed a 
policy and plan of action in the face of the 
challenge to Gandhian principles which the 
conflict with China has created. Perplexity 
filled the minds of most of those present. 
There were vocal minorities on both ex- 
tremes: on one hand were the absolutists, 
non-co-operators, who wished to march un- 
armed to the border and confront the 
Chinese. On the other side were those who 
exhorted their fellow countrymen with talk 
of “holy soil,” “just war,” and the other 
cries of sincerely outraged nationalism. 


The two eminences of the movement, 
Vinoba Bhave, and Jayaprakash Narayan, 
spoke equivocally. They are torn in two 
directions, quite honestly, as is most of the 
leadership of a movement which depends 
very much on its leaders for its direction. 
Their emotional strength remains in the 


Gandhian era and the charismatic presence 
of the Mahatma, whose feats they never tire 
of recounting with glowing eyes. Yet they 
are intimately involved with Mr. Nebru and 
the Congress Party responsible for leading 
the nation out of the present crisis. 


One of Vinoba’s recent statements reported 
in Bhoodan on November 10 is this: “ 
This does not mean our support for military 
action. Even today we believe that violence 
and war can solve no problems. They only 
increase them. But neither shall we oppose 
the armed resistance to aggression by the 
nation, because, among other things, we 
have not been able to prepare the people 
so far for non-violent resistance.” 


Both Vinoba and J. P. have taken the line 
that China is guilty of aggression, that India 
is in the right. China must be resisted and 
violence is the only weapon of the state. 
They counsel Mr. Nehru to remain open to 
the possibilities of negotiation and they warn 
against mistreatment of Indians of Chinese 
descent. Workers are urged to strengthen 
the home front. Vinoba has said: “I feel 
that the maintenance of internal peace is 
the special responsibility of Shanti Sainikas 
(members of the peace brigade).” Signifi- 
cantly, the pledge which Shanti Sainikas take 
was modified in Vechhi. “I shall not take 
part in any war” remains, but the next 
clause, “ and oppose it to the utmost of my 
power” was deleted. Opposition has been 
tuled out. It is left to the conscience of the 
individual to decide his own réle. Stored 
away on the dust-covered shelves of the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation in New Delhi 
are copies of the bold and unequivocal call 
for India to disarm unilaterally made this 
summer by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, former 
President of India, to a large peace confer- 
ence. The enemy is at the gates today and 
Dr. Prasad is not the least among those 
who have joined the war effort. 

There is no military conscription for the 
present, for the scope of fighting even before 
the cease-fire was limited, and the recruit- 
ing stations are crowded with young men 
anxious to serve the country and, perhaps, 
find some purpose for otherwise frustrated 
lives. But the National Cadet Corps in the 
universities has now been made compulsory 
and there is great pressure on all citizens to 
join the defence effort in one capacity or 
another. 

Several weeks ago I approached Sudhir 
Ghosh, a member of the Rajya Sabha 
(Upper Chamber) about the need for pro- 
visions in the law for conscientious objectors 
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to military training and service. He assured 
me that there was no need to be concerned 
for Mr. Nehru and others would never 
compel anyone to serve against his con- 
science, Only a few day later he described 
an all-day session with fellow parliament- 
arians and the Home Minister, trying to 
frame some provisions in the Defence of 
India Ordinance. Sudhir had urged that 
there be included provivion for conscien- 
tious objection. His colleagues, wearing 
their Gandhi caps (so-called but never 
worm by Gandhi), the trade mark of all 
good Congressmen, remonstrated with feel- 
ing that there is no place for conscientious 
objectors in India today. But he felt that 
he had convinced the Home Minister. Pro- 
visions of the Ordinance have not yet been 
published. 


I have found that in India, in contrast to 
the West, the concept of individual con- 
scientious objection to military service in 
one’s own nation’s army, and of individual 
civil disobedience to one’s nation, is a very 
new idea, India being a very new state. The 
Gandhian movement came into being as a 
protest against foreign occupation; were the 
Chinese to occupy India today a similar 
campaign would no doubt emerge. But in 
terms of a military response to aggression 
on a far frontier, the Gandhian is troubled 
as to what his responsibility should be. 


I am not competent to judge Mr. Menon’s 
performance as Defence Minister. But 
am sure that the enmity which finally de- 
posed him had two other sources which 
were of great significance. One was his 
belief, along with that of Mr. Nehru, in 
non-alignment and the possibility of co- 
existence with the Communist powers, in- 
cluding China. This aroused the anta- 
gonism of the socialist Right. Mr, Menon's 
socialism Jed him to put the Defence Min- 
istry into the munitions business, The capi- 
talist Right resented this as well. I realise 
that these are sweeping generalisations and 
I hope I am not overstating the situation. 
The overwhelming position of the Prime 
Minister in the Indian scene and the great 
personal devotion to him has tended to blur 
these differences, and few have dared pub- 
licly to take issue with him. But Mr. 
Menon was fair game. Once Mr, Nehru 
leaves the scene I think it certain that the 
move to the Right now taking place in 
Indian politics will continue. It seems safe 
to say that no matter how the border issue 
is resolved, India will never be the same 
again, And the world may be poorer for it, 

an { vant an ea ol 
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The Black Paper 


What a genius the nuclear disarmament 
movement has for doing the right thing at 
the wrong time and in the wrong places ! 
The Black Paper is a tremendous addition 
to our literature and an important corrective 
to the Civil Defence hand-outs - everyone 


must congratulate you on it. But it should 
be recognised that a pamphlet of this sort 
- a lengthy and detailed neutral presentation 
of facts (facts which incidentally many cam- 
paigners are unaware of) is unsuited for 
random sales to the general public. 


The Black Paper National Sales Day was a 
totally inappropriate method of disseminat- 
ing it - and I feel that it was a diversion of 
energy to send ND supporters on to the 
street corner with it. 


I feel that the reason why this method of 
selling the Black Paper was chosen has 
something to do with Peace New’s approach 
to ND in politics - the mass movement as 
opposed to the pressure-group view. While 
I have some sympathy with this view I do 
not believe the two concepts to be contra- 
dictory: on this occasion a really well- 
directed sales drive could have put the facts 
where they hurt most - among the Civil 
Defence workers themselves, among the 
councillors who make decisions about CD 
spending-{who might like to “do a Coven- 
try "with fhese facts at hand), among mem- 
bers of; polittcal parties and officials of trade 
unions, co-ops and other organisations, 
among clergymen and the editors and staff 
of local newspapers, and not least among 
CND supporters themselves (especially the 
hordes who never attend meetings and don’t 
really know the facts about nuclear war). 


By this method, the total number of Black 
Papers sold might be slightly fewer - but 


it's not just the sixpences we want, and I 
bet a lot more would be read, quoted, dis- 
cussed and reported in the press. 


Don’t let’s kid ourselves about telling the 
public the facts the Government won't. - 
the Government gives its information free 
and in banner headlines; let’s sell (or give) 
the information according to our audience. 
The final paragraph of the Black Paper 
doesn’t turn it into effective public propa- 
ganda - much simpler stuff would have 
twice the sale and twice the readership. So 
it wouldn’t compromise us to have a second 
National Sales Drive aimed not at the 
housewife on the street corner but at the 
people who ought to know the facts and 
don’t. Sometime in January, perhaps. 
Nigel Young, 

126 Witherford Way, 

Selly Oak, 

Birmingham 29. 


Cato Street 


Edward Thompson states in his article 
“Citizens Advance” (Peace News, Decem- 
ber 7) that before the Cato Street con- 
spiracy almost every conceivable form of 
non-violent direct action had been used. 


I fear the books on the university syllabuses 
must be more inadequate than I had real- 
ised. That there were many actions in the 
reform movement which lacked violence 
and many others which involved it was cer- 
tainly explicit, but any hint that there was 
a serious campaign of civil disobedience at 
the beginning of. the last century comes as 
a novelty, 


Or perhaps we have here an historian who 
did not first make the logical distinction 
between a contrary and a contradiction, and 
who means by non-violent action, action 


which is merely not specifically violent. 
Could it be possible that Mr. Thompson is 
allowing his historical integrity to be dam- 
aged in order to protect the twin Marxian 
fetishes, ‘“‘ that in social struggle violence is 
effective,” and “ that in social struggle only 
violence is effective.” 

Laurens Otter, 

5 New Yatt Road, 

North Leigh, 

Witney, Oxon. 


Dedication 


Helen Allegranza’s expression of regret in 
reporting this month’s Wethersfield vigil 
(Peace News, December 14) that the occa- 
sion was marred by the consumption of tea 
and sandwiches is welcome. Such vigils 
should not only be, but should be clearly 
seen to be, acts of devotion and dedication. 
Spectators and the press reccive a favour- 
able impression from the self-discipline of 
vigillers that is shown by a moderate self- 
denial, The organisers of the Christmas 
Eve march and vigil are right to require 
abstention from food and smoking during 
the short time involved. One would not 
expect to see Sir Winston with a cigar in a 
cathedral. Let us continually remember 
that the only strength of us, the non-violent, 
in our endeavours to prevent the militarists 
from destroying humanity by their mis- 
taken policies is the discipline that each of 
us imposes on himself. Solemn occasions 
like our vigils need decorum, and, if the 
decorum is lacking, our observers are not 
the anly ones who miss sensing some of the 
spiritual communication that we are trying 
to generate between us and those who do 
not think as we do. 

Roy Smith, 

8a Links Road, 

Epsom, Surrey. 


THOREAU’S HARD ROAD trom page 1 


unpopulated country, a land abounding in 
forests, streams, lakes, deserts, mountains, 
prairies, rivers, where a man of good-will 
with a little effort and belief in his own 
powers can enjoy a deep, tranquil, rich life - 
provided he go his own way. He need not 
and should not think of making a good 
living, but rather of creating a good life 
for himself. Let a man believe in himself 
and he will find a way to exist despite the 
barriers and traditions which hem him in. 


The America of Thoreau’s day was just as 
contemptuous of, just as hostile to, his 
experiment as we are today to anyone who 
essays it. Undeveloped as the country was 
then, men were lured from all regions, all 
walks of life, by the discovery of gold in 
California. Thoreau stayed at home, where 
he cultivated his own mine. He had only 
to go a few miles to be deep in the heart 
ef Nature. For most of us, no matter 
where we live in this great country it is still 


possible to travel but a few miles and find 
oneself in Nature. I have travelled the 
length and breadth of the land, and if I 
was impressed by one thing it was by this - 
that America is empty. It is also true, to 
be sure, that nearly all this empty space ts 
owned by someone or other - banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies and so on. It 
is almost impossible to wander off the 
beaten path without “trespassing” on 
private property. But that nonsense would 
soon cease if people began to get up on 
their hind legs and desert the towns and 
Cities. 


There is no ideal condition of life to step 
into anywhere any time. Everything is diffi- 
cult, and everything becomes more difficult 
still when you choose to live your own life. 
But to live one’s own life is still the best 
way of life, always was, and always will be. 
The greatest snare and delusion is to post- 
pone living your own life until an ideal 


THERE’S STILL TIME... 
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form of government is created which will 
permit everyone to Jead the good life. Lead 
the good life now, this instant, every instant, 
to the best of your ability and you will 
bring about indirectly and unconsciously a 
form of government nearer to the ideal. 


Because Thoreau laid such emphasis on 
conscience and on active resistance one is 
apt to think of his life as bare and grim. 
One forgets that he was a man who shunned 
work as much as possible, who knew how 
to idle his time away. Stern moralist that 
that he was, he had nothing in common 
with the professional moralists. He was too 
deeply religious to have anything to do with 
the Church, just as he was too much the 
man of action to bother with politics. 
Similarly he was too rich in spirit to think 
of amassing wealth, too courageous, too 
self-reliant to worry about security and pro- 
tection. He found by opening his eyes that 
life provides everything necessary for man’s 
peace and enjoyment - one has only to 
make use of what is there, ready to hand, 
as it were. “Life is bountiful,” he seems to 
be saying all the time. “Relax! Life is 
here, all about you, not there, not over the 
hill.” 


He found Walden. But Walden is every- 
where, if the man himself is there. Walden 
has become a symbol. It should become a 
reality. Thoreau himself has become a 
symbol. But he was only a man, let us not 
forget that. By making him a symbol, by 
raising memorials to him, we defeat ‘the 
very purpose of his life. Only by living our 
own lives to the full can we honour his 
memory. We should not try to imitate him 
but to surpass him. Each one of us has a 
totally. different life to lead. We should not 
strive to become like Thoreau, or even like 
Jesus Christ, but to become what we are in 
truth and in essence. That-is the message 
of every great individual and the whole 
meaning of. being an individual. To be 


anything less is to move nearer to nullity. 
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Hats off to NATO 


Some months ago in this column readers 
were recommended to study the NATO 
Letter as a good example of cold war pro- 
paganda, They seemed to take our advice 
seriously, because a few days after Peace 
News came out the Central Office of Infor- 
mation (Hercules Road, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1) rang us up to thank 
us for recommending their Letter, which 
they distribute frec. 


Now we are happy to report that several 
of our readers have had letters published in 
the NATO Letter, Take this month's issue, 
for example. It contains four letters to the 
editor, two of which are quite outspokenly 
anti-war. The first, a letter recommending 
a neutralist policy for Britain, advises 
readers of NATO Letter to read the Mer- 
shon Report on Accidental War, and gives 
the address of Housman’s Bookshop. The 
second, entitled “The Madness of Arms,” 
denounces “the disease of mistrust which 
eats like a cancer at the heart of men,” and 
recommends an immediate end to the cold 
war. If the statesmen refuse to agree, it 
advises that people should hold a general 
strike on the model of the Algerians, who 
last August, at a 20,000 strong meeting. 
called for a general strike if war should 
break out. 


It is good to see such views receiving a 
hearing in the NATO Letter, and we salute 
the editors for their broadmindedness in 
publishing them. Many editors of sup- 
posedly ‘impartial’ papers are a good deal 
less willing to publish views with which 
they disagree. 


Which is umamerican ? 


A rumour has been going round that at the 
House Un-American Activities hearings in 
Washington recently, when members of 
Women Strike for Peace were subpcenaed 
to give evidence, one of the three members 
of the committee walked in and asked: 
“T’m sorry, I came in late; which is Un- 
American, Women or Peace ?”” 


Men there too 


Two men also appeared before HUAC at 
the Women Strike for Peace hearings. One 
refused to answer any questions, but in- 
sisted on handing the committee a threc- 
page statement which said : 


“My stand before HUAC is a personal 
effort to apply, in this situation, what I 
have learned of the principles of non- 
violence. I do not hate the members of 
this committee and I do not seek to 
judge the motives of what they do. But 
I will not co-operate in a process they 
feel is right and I feel is wrong.” 


The other man also refused to answer ques- 
tions, but a ripple of laughter went round 
the court when he was asked by one of the 
inquisitors : 

“Did you have a benefit film showing on 
Staten Island? Did you show the anti-war 
film ‘La Grande Illusion ?’” 


Fleeing from fall-out 


Mr. Robert Satory, 37, a Pennsylvania-bom 
physicist, sailed from New Nork on Nov- 
ember 2 for New Zealand to escape nuclear 
fall-out. The Daily Telegraph reports him 
as saying that he would only earn half his 
present salary in New Zealand, but fall-out 
was a tenth of the amount. 


iB Todine-131 and strontium fall-out in milk 
in America worries; me more than it does 
some physicists,”’ he said. 


Peace education 


For the first time in American: education 
the subject of world peace, and how to pre- 
serve it, is being introduced as a course in 
the curricula of colleges and graduate 
schools as a result of the work of the Fund 
for Education Concerning World Peace 
Through World Law. (WRI News Service.) 


You’ve said it 


UNITED KINGDOM . . . SOCIALIST PARTY. The 
Labour Party (q v.) is sometimes referred to 
(incorrectly) as the ‘‘ Socialist Party.” | - 
Entry in the Index of Keesing’s Contem- 
porary Archives. = Hoses 
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Simone Weil-a free mind 


Selected Essays, 1934-1943, by Simone Weil, 
translated by Richard Rees. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, 30s.) 


Most of the facts of Simone Weil's life are 
well known; they have congealed into a 
legend: the precocious girl, the protégé of 
Alain, the teacher at the secondary school, 
the ardent friend of the working class, the 
labourer in the vineyard (which she herself 
compared in a memorable passage to hell) - 
all these fragmentary selves composing her 
body and soul have become familiar, twenty 
years after her death, through her note- 
books, letters and declarative writings. 


Her style is direct, gnarled, and all of a 
piece. There are many memorable passages 
in this new book - the best essay is the first, 
“Human Personality.” Without concession 
she conducts one into a severe mountainous 
region of values, where we are liable to slip 
and bruise our feet. The categories that 
obsess her are gravity, grace, detachment, 
affliction, violence, necessity, chance, atten- 
tion, will, evil. With the exception of 
“will,” these are not the values that occu- 
pied nineteenth century moralists. Victorian 
theologians and essayists concerned them- 
selves with duty, endurance, patience, hope, 
humility, innocence, responsibility, and what 
was called (sometimes hollowly) holiness. 


Simone Weil takes us and leads us to jagged 
and difficult heights; she makes this journey 
first of all by a ritual of freeing herself. In 
1942 she dispossessed herself of a large case 
crammed with manuscripts which she gave 
to Gustave Thibon. She discourages her 
correspondents from writing to her. If a 


friend says anything to her that warms or 
cheers her, she replies that it is “ impossible 
to believe.” Even her death came about by 
means of a gradual self-deprivation. 


Through this self-reduction she achieved 
great purity and efficacy. She is a medieval 
conscience, poised in the worl¢, in the very 
centre, and knowing worldliness, knowing 
evil so directly that it gives her writings an 
unillustoned quality, a curious sophistica- 
tion. “Why does everyone go on repeat- 
ing that commonplace about the impossi- 
bility of spiritual values being destroyed by 
brute force? It destroys them very quickly 
and very easily.” “Just as a person who is 
always asserting that he is too good-natured 
is the very one from whom to expect, on 
some occasion, the coldest and most uncon- 
cerned cruelty, so when any human group 
sees itself as the bearer of civilisation this 
belief will betray it into behaving barbar- 
ously.” These are the observations of a 
stern, intoxicatingly free mind, 


Simone Weil was the daughter of a French 
Jewish doctor and was educated at the 
Lycée Henry IV. As an entity she repre- 
sents what might be called less a French 
type than anti-type (a most salutary thing 
for the body politic) whom we must place 
in that particular group along with Péguy, 
Bloy, Claudel and Jeanne d’Arc (if we 
allow the latter to have been more than a 
clerical tool). 


Her treatment of the phenomenon of war 
is largely historical. Continually she re- 
minds us we must not think our own a time 
privileged to distinguish itself either toward 


good or evil. As examples of barbarity in 
the past, she cites the contents of the Bible, 
Homer, Caesar, Plutarch. “Of all ages 
known to history none is without its full 
share of atrocious events; and in this con- 
nection the power of armaments is irrele- 
vant. A sword, even of bronze, is a more 
efficient weapon for large-scale massacre 
than an aeroplane.” ‘This was written in 
1940. Even then it seems an odd conclu- 
sion which I, for one, am inclined to doubt. 
What makes an aeroplane more “ efficient ” 
as a weapon is its inherent and complete 
lack of personal relation. The man who 
presses the mechanism that releases the 
bomb-load feels no connection, physical or 
spiritual, with the persons who are being 
destroyed. A man who wields a sword, 
however, is aware - no matter how callous 
he may be - of someone at the other end 
of the sword. In this case the linkage can 
scarcely fail to be both moral and physical. 
At the other end of the sword there is not 
only a person, but perhaps a cry, possibly 
a mute cry. If we measure efficiency partly 
in terms of time, as we must, the method of 
aerial bombardment is also much quicker 
and more far-ranging. 


The Roman Empire, Simone Weil tells us, 
performed acts of great cruelty. It was a 
totalitarian system, similar to Hitler’s Ger- 
many. In Caesar we find daily extermina- 
tion of towns of 40,000 inhabitants or more, 
without discrimination of age or sex. This 
kind of outrage, this manifestation of what 
Simone Weil calls The Great Beast, is one 
aspect of an imperialistic régime bent on 
domination. The author is disturbed by 
this, but she understands it. “I would be 


prepared to make this postulate,” she says, 
“that we are always barbarous to the 
weak.” She is grieved by the knowledge 
that there are many who are “ perfectly at 
home with barbarism.” But what really 
shocks her is a frivolousness of destruction, 
a certain caprice: the feeling in Nazi Ger- 
many - We're bored. Let's keep things 
going. Let’s kill the Jews. 


The massacre of Carthage does not disturb 
her as much, naturally, as one or two in- 
cidents which she describes in her letter to 
Bernanos about the Spanish War. She went 
to Spain in 1936 and served ig the Repub- 
lican army on the Catalonian front. She 
gives many instances of the gratuitousness 
of the killings, but one will suffice: “ Two 
anarchists once told me how they and some 
comrades captured two priests, They killed 
one of them on the spot with a revolver, in 
front of the other, and then told the sur- 
vivor he could go. When he was twenty 
yards away they shot him down.” Deeply 
shocked by such absurdity of cruelty, she 
came to the conclusion that “the purpose 
of the whole struggle” was “soon lost in a 
blood-polluted atmosphere.” 


Although not a pacifist, she expressed cer- 
tain pacifist ideas at an early stage in her 
career. Throughout her work she probed 
very deeply into totalitarianism and the 
causes of violence. “‘ The supreme impiety: 
to kill amiss”’ sums up a great deal of her 
thought. 


Simone Weil was a solitary, a world-waif, a 
protest figure endowed with great illumina- 
tion. 


Lewis Nkosi 


THE ENIGMA OF FAILURE 


South Africa - The Dynamics of the African 
National Congress, by Edward Feit. (Oxford 
University Press and the Institute of Race 
Relations, 7s. 6d.) 


“ South Africa is a political enigma,” writes 
Edward Feit, “and one of its most puzzling 
aspects is the failure of the African national 
movements to gain mass support.” 


In this short book Mr. Feit bravely attempts 
to unravel the mystery for us. He has taken 
the African National Congress, the only 
organisation in South Africa which could 
claim to have had anything approaching a 
mass following, even though, of course, in 
proportion to the population it was a mere 
fraction of the numbers such an organisa- 
tion could be proud of. 


Mr. Feit traces the beginnings of political 
leadership from 1912 when the ANC leaders 
were a loose group of African intellectuals 
who sought more to “speak for the people 
than to the people,” up to the Treason Trial 
and the ultimate ban of the organisation. 
He writes understandingly of the tribula- 
tions facing the ANC. Generally beset by 
financial problems, and therefore having 
mainly to rely on volunteers because unable 
to maintain too great a number of paid field 
organisers, crippled by Government bans 
and torn with dissension within, the ANC 
found itself more and more helpless to carry 
out its programmes and to prosecute its 
campaigns, and, ironically, found itself 
losing its appeal to the masses because of 
these failures. 

Among the failures Mr. Feit mentions the 
non-violent campaign of 1952 which con- 
sisted of a “defiance of unjust laws ” in the 
hope of filling jails and rendering the state 
machinery immobile; the organised boycott 
of government schools of 1955; and the re- 
sistance to the resettlement of the Africans 
in the western areas of Johannesburg. 
Though Mr. Feit seems to me to be objec- 
tive and analytical in his methods, and 
though he does a great deal to illuminate 
the problems behind the failure of these 
campaigns, there seems to be a loss of 


emphasis somewhere. One doesn’t know 
why the ANC should not have been able to 
raise funds outside the country if it was in 
such financial] straits. There is a great deal 
which is missed here by relying mainly on 
the documents presented as exhibits at the 
Treason Trial, valuable as they may be in 
throwing light on some unknown internal 
wrangles in the ANC or the thinking of its 
leadership on some aspect of policy. 

I don’t think Mr. Feit entirely gives the 
ANC its due for organising the defiance 
campaign. With the co-operation of the 
Indian Congress a great deal was achieved 
by this action, and political awareness 
among the urban people was greatly en- 
hanced. Also the campaign resulted in a 
definite split among the white people so that 
a small number who realised that the 
country was drifting towards disaster got off 
the fence, The Liberal Party of Alan Paton 
and the Congress of Democrats were partly 
the result of the political upheaval during 
that campaign, 


Mr. Feit - like the Pan-Africanist Congress 
- seems to believe what now amounts toithe 
political myth of South African politics; 
and that is that the failure of the ANC to 
gain a mass following is attributable to its 
unholy alliance with communist elements 
who subverted the organisation from “a 
national to a class struggle” and thereby 
confused the masses. 


This is not my view of the matter at all. 
After all, communists elsewhere have pro- 
vided nationalist movements with superb 
and enviable organisational structures which 
have stood them in good stead even after 
liberation. No, the point is that the South 
African communists have not, to my know- 
ledge, shown any brilliant successes. They 
are notorious malingerers and are insuffi- 
ciently revolutionary to engage Dr. Ver- 
woerd’s forces. 

Perhaps the key to the enigma is a simple 
one. It is the lack of clear objectives which 
can be presented to the masses of the 
workers and peasants, some of whom are 


not sufficiently political at the moment. 
Where objectives have been clear cut, as in 
the Johannesburg bus boycott, there has 
been a spontaneous and large-scale support 
for the campaigns, In the north, African 
leaders have had a comparatively easier 
time. All they needed to do was stand up 
and tell the colonialists to get out. In South 
Africa, African nationalists are dealing with 
a residential white power structure, and Dr. 
Verwoerd is resolutely refusing to budge an 
inch precisely because there is no Europe 
for him to look to if things suddenly came 
to a squeeze. Instead of causing panic 
which might drive the whites into a more 
hardened position, African nationalists have 
avoided using racist slogans, and have 


merely tried to cut the ground from. under 
the Nationalist Party government. This, 
obviously, hasn’t worked, and has tended to 
dampen the militancy of the organisation in 
the eyes of the black masses. It is sadly 
ironical that in South Africa the African 
nationalists have failed to rally the masses 
precisely because they have tried to distin- 
guish between the whip and the wielder of 
the whip. 

Personally I still believe that a united front 
consisting of all the people on the left of 
the United Party is the prerequisite for suc- 
cessfully dislodging Dr. Verwoerd. How- 
ever, I would urge those who are interested 
in the extra-parliamentary struggle in South 
Africa to read Mr. Feit’s valuable booklet. 


The Hiroshima Families’ Appeal 


In conjunction with the 16th anniversary of the Hiroshima bombing, August, 
1961, the above appeal was launched for the benefit of the estimated 100,000 


survivors living in the Hiroshima prefectural area. 


Most of us do not realise 


that many of these people are permanently invalided, hence unable to perform 
full-time work; they are supported by a dole amounting in no case to more than 
£3 per family per month. The misery of their lives is being heightened by the 
knowledge that illness may strike at any moment in the form of one or the other 
manifestation of the so-called *‘ atomic disease,” as well as by the fear that their 
descendants may bear the marks of hereditary genetic damage. 


Though the response to the appeal was heartening, the need is unfortunately 
greater than ever, and the arrival of the frigid Japanese winter will bring great 
suffering. Contributions made now will arrive in time for the Christmas-New 
Year season, which is celebrated in Japan as heartily as in the Western world. 
People wishing to offer humanitarian help, or to make a gesture of protest 
against the concept of atomic warfare, are asked to send donations to 


CND, 2 Carthusian Street, London, EC1 


marking their jetters “ Hiroshima Families’ Appeal,” or apply for additional 


information to the undersigned. 


All contributions made in answer to this appeal 


will be matched in amount, and the final sum sent without deduction to the 
Japan Red Cross for distribution to the needy families. 


Ira Morris 
Edita Morris 
20 Chesham Place, London, S.W.1 


This advertisement has been paid for by Christian Action as a gift to the Fund. 
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News in brief 


Peace films. A new service to all those in 
the peace movement in the Midlands is the 
Concord Birmingham Film Council, run by 
Sidney White of 16 Victoria Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 17. Already the film library 
and projector service has been in great 
demand and is in use almost every night of 
the week, 


Formesa-based U-2 aircraft are reported to 
have resumed high-altitude reconnaissance 
missions over the mainland of China after 
a suspension of nearly three months. This 
story, quoting “usually reliable sources” 
appeared in the Guardian and other papers 
on December 20. 


After petitions from individuals and local 
groups, Peace News is now to be seen in 
the reading rooms of the Public Libraries 
of Tynemouth, Sunderland and Crosby, 
Liverpool. 

A Southern Africa Freedom Group has been 
formed. This group exists actively to en- 
courage the struggle for the emancipation 
ot African people throughout the Southern 
part of Africa. This area includes South 
Africa, South-West Africa, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and the Central African Federation. 


So far there are 29 members of the Southern 
Africa Freedom Group. They include Lord 
Altrincham, Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
Barbara Castle, Canon Collins, and Michael 
Scott. The address is 74 Denison House, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1, 


Demonstrations 
at Christmas 


Delays in the post have prevented us from 
giving full coverage to the fasts and demon- 
strations held over Christmas, Many success- 
ful demonstrations were held: in London, 
70 people took part in a vigil at Edith 
Cavell’s statue, organised by Women Against 
the Bomb. Twenty people were in a vigil 
outside Wormwood Scrubs. A passing prison 
officer wished them all a happy Christmas. 
In Manchester, ten people were arrested at 
a public assembly organised by the N.W. 
Committee of 100. In Stevenage, twenty 
people took part in a fast to collect money 
for Oxfam. 


CND LAUNCHES PEACE 
SONG CONTEST 


CND announces a new competition for 
Peace Songs. David Boulton writes : 
“Every movement has created its own songs 
and hymns, expressing in music the ideals 
for which it campaigns. And of no move- 
ment has this been more true than the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. Some of 
the best songs just grow in the true folk 
song tradition, Others are the work of a 
single poet or musician. But too many first- 
class songs die quickly because they never 
reach a wide enough public to keep them 
alive. We want to change this.” 


Sanity, jointly with Topic records, is there- 
fore holding a competition for campaign 
songs. Entries are invited for three classes: 
(1) Peace songs for marching and com- 
munity singing. 

(2) Peace songs for soloists and small 
groups suitable for performances at con- 
certs and public meetings. 

(3) Serious songs (or “ hymns”) for vigils 
and solemn occasions. 

In each of the three classes songs submitted 
may be either completely original com- 
positions or new lyrics matching a well- 


The Bishop’s advice 


. Wherever we see freedom-loving 
peoples subjected to the actual experience 
of modern war with all that it implies 
they do not appear to find its horrors as 
great as submission to the evil will of an 
enemy. I allow that there might come a 
time when the evils of war are greater 
than the evils of surrender, but it most 
certainly has not even appeared over the 
horizon.” 


This is the guidance the Bishop of Guild- 
ford offered his flock in the November issue 
of the Guildford Diocesan Leaflet, The 
bishop said that he was often asked for his 
views “on all questions relating to peace, 
war, ‘the bomb,’ and the Christian attitude 
to such vital matters.” As a result he had 
set down his own thoughts “to help clear 
thinking.” 


The bishop went on to say that 99 per cent 
of Christians were pacifists, that is, they be- 
lieved that “the abolition of war is both 
desirable and possible.” He then described 
the attitude of conscientious objectors (“ the 
conscientious objector says that whenever 
the state brings in conscription it is the duty 
of all Christians to refuse to fight and to 
try and persuade others to do so”) and of 
Quakers. The heart of the Quaker position, 
according to the bishop, is this: “If it is 
God’s will that the evil will should inflict 
untold miseries on the world in the present 
age, so be it... no picture you can set 
before me, however horrible, of the conse- 
quences which will probably follow if 
Christians refuse to fight affects my action 
at all.” The bishop commented: “T call 
that honest pacifism, commanding respect.” 


The bishop’s views are answered by Canon 
Tom Scrutton in the December issue of the 
Anglican Pacifist. Canon Scrutton checked 
the bishop’s account of the Quaker position 
with the Friends Peace Committee, who re- 
pudiated it. 'A copy of Canon Scrutton’s 
article was sent to the bishop and he was 
offered space in the Anglican Pacifist to 
reply. He declined to do so. 


More Russian 
H-tests 


Russia conducted at least three atmospheric 
nuclear tests in the Arctic, including one 
with a yield of about 20 megatons, between 
December 23 and 25, the US Atomic Energy 
Commission announced last Wednesday. 


The AEC has now announced a total of at 
least 39 Soviet atmospheric tests since the 
present Russian series started on August 5. 
The AEC estimates that the series has 
reached a total of more than 350 megatons. 
This is twice the yield of the 1961 Soviet 
test series, which has been estimated at 180 
megatons by the Uppsala University seismo- 
Jogical institution in Sweden. 


Russia’s 1962 test series is the largest in 
yield ever recorded. Although Russia has 
offered a new-year’s resolution to stop test- 
ing, prospects for a comprehenseive test- 
ban agreement do not seem bright at the 
moment 


Letters to 


India and China 


Christopher Farley’s dismay at India’s bel- 
ligerence leads him to neglect the real point 
of Nehruw’s international activities over the 
past fifteen years. It is precisely because 
India’s interests haven't been directly in- 
volved that he has been at liberty to 
strengthen the habit of mediation in the 
arena of world politics. This non-involve- 
ment couldn't last forever, but fortunately 
the machinery of conciliation is now in fair 
working order. It is a mistake - and a 
crucial mistake - to suppose that this 
machinery is operated by “ peace-loving ” 
powers. (I doubt whether there are any.) 
It is operated by powers not involved in the 
particular conflict. 

Geofirey Carnall, 

53 Chesterton Road, 

Cambridge. 


Derek Bryan and Chris Farley have taken 
this Sub-Committee to task for the letters 
we sent to Chou En-lai and Nehru. 

The condemnation of the Chinese govern- 
ment referred to the offensive (or counter- 
offensive) launched by the Chinese on Octo- 
ber 20. To the extent that this was not 
made clear we were at fault. Our basic 
position was set out in our November 4 
resolution: “ We address our protests to the 
Chinese and Indian governments equally 
and make our appeal equally to the Chinese 
and Indian peoples.” 

Both India and China resorted to violence 
over the disputed frontier and it is unlikely 
that arguments about who fired first will 
lead anywhere. 

At the same time it is appalling that some 
people should see fit to congratulate Chou 
En-lai for an offensive (or counter-offensive) 
and withdrawal that cost thousands of lives, 
Indian and Chinese. 

Likewise it was absurd to commend Khrush- 


the Editor 


chev as a man of peace for pulling out of 
Cuba. 


Chou and Khrushchev (like their opposite 
numbers in the West) are hard-bitten, power- 
political militarists. If their sense of what is 
expedient for them happens to coincide with 
what we think is right anyway, then we 
have to beware of the skill with which they 
will exploit that situation to their own pro- 
paganda advantage. The way to war is lined 
by the gullible, 

Peter Cadogan, 

International Sub-Committee, 

National Committee of 100, 

5 Acton Way, 

Cambridge. 


Victoria Theatre 


Many thanks for an excellent issue of Peace 
News: an issue which effectively demon- 
strates the wide range of interests covered 
by the paper; underlining the fact that work 
for “peace” is not simply an ethical atti- 
tude but a practical activity. 


I enjoyed very much Albert Hunt’s piece 
on “The Theatre of the Everyday” and 
whilst I agree with most of his criticism of 
the Victoria Theatre I feel that it has to be 
put in some sort of context. For whilst it 
might be true that the Stoke-on-Trent 
players are more concerned with the tech- 
niques of staging rather than with what is 
being, or ought to be, staged, this is an 
attitude which is characteristic of much con- 
temporary art. Thus if Mr. Hunt criticises 
the Stoke players on this score he ought, I 
think, to pay some regard to why painters 
appear more concerned with their paints, 
writers more concerned with their words, 
musicians more concerned with their sounds, 
and hence players more concerned with 
their presentation, than hitherto. There is 
a problem here I am sure; it will not, how- 


ever, be resolved by critics castigating the 
artist for not doing what he, the critic, 
would like to see presented. Rather, it seems 
that the critic has, in some way, to hel 

the artist back to a perception, not of his 
medium, but of the social reality it is his 
function to observe. 


Having said this I am sure that Mr. Hunt 
would agree with me that the “ theatre-in- 
the-round ” at Stoke is not only worth see- 
ing but is, moreover, worth going to see. 
Those in the Manchester area might like to 
keep in touch as I will be organising parties 
to visit the theatre in the New Year. 

John B. Linsie, 

15 Burnham Avenue, 

Burnage, 

Manchester 19. 


Strike and boycott 


Once it became clear that even when the 
chips were down, as they were during the 
Cuban crisis, that the public was not join- 
ing In our peace vigils, it seemed like there 
was nothing relevant that we could do. 
What will we do the next time? 


I would like to suggest now that as many of 
us as can, pledge ourselves to strike from 
our jobs and to boycott the stores the next 
time our governments go to the brink. The 
economy, unlike our politics, needs us, 
makes use of us, every day. If we join to- 
gether perhaps we can make our influence 
felt here. 


If people are interested, we should try to 
find a central place to receive strike and 
boycott pledges. I would be glad to hear 
from others about this. 

Mrs, George Collier, 

111 N. Seventh Ave., 

Highland Park, New Jersey, 

USA, 


known tune. The only stipulation is that 
the lyric is new to the judges. 


Entries may be submitted either on tape or 
on paper. Taped entries should be accom- 
panied by a transcript, and written entries 
should be accompanied cither by the 
melody line in musical notation or a clear 
indication of the well-known tune to which 
the lyric is matched. 


Entries should be sent to “Sanity Song 
Competition,” CND, 2 Carthusian Street, 
London, E.C.1. Though they may not be 
acknowledged immediately, all entries will 
be returned. The judges will be A. L. 
Lloyd, Ewan MacColl and Leon Rosselson, 
and the closing date is March 7, 1963. 


Six coming out 
of prison soon 


Des Lock, who has served a nine-month 
sentence for “ incitement,” will come out of 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison at about 7.30 
a.m. next Tuesday, January 1. A welcome- 
out breakfast is being arranged by the Wel- 
fare Group to which all supporters are 
invited. 

Pat Pottle, Terry Chandler and Trevor 
Hatton will almost certainly be released on 
Monday, January 28. They will be col- 
lected from their prisons by members of the 
Welfare Group and brought to London for 
a reception lunch to be held between 12 
and 2 p.m. in Central London, 


Ian Dixon will probably be out on Feb- 
ruary 1; there will be a reception lunch for 
him at Friends’ House between 12 and 
2 p.m, 

Michael Randle will be out on February !4 
(date to be confirmed). 


All enquiries concerning prisoners’ release 
should be addressed to Welfare Group 
(Committee of 100), Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. (EUS 1377.) 


Incitement charge: 
witnesses wanted 


“Incitement to cause a public nuisance,” is 
being charged against Ernest Rodker, who 
is to appear before London Sessions some 
time after January 8. The charge arises 
from the Cuban crisis demonstration in 
Whitehall on Saturday, October 27, organ- 
ised by the London Committee of 100. 


The Welfare and Legal Group (Committee 
of 100), at 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1, is 
very anxious to contact anyone who was 
with Ernest Rodker on that afternoon be- 
tween 3 p.m. and the time of his arrest, and 
who could give evidence in court of neces- 


sary. 


Everyman Ill back 


Everyman IT arrived back in England last 
Sunday, December 23, and is now in 
the yacht basin at Gravesend, where she 
started out on her voyage to Russia on Sep- 
tember 26. The boat is to be sold, either 
commercially or to another project. 


Some of Everyman IIIl’s crew members 
stressed that they felt acutely unhappy that 
during the course of their voyage to protest 
against Soviet nuclear tests, Britain should 
have conducted a nuclear test of its own. 


New Year action 


New Year’s Day (next Tuesday) has been 
chosen for a combined action by a large 
number (at least five) of women’s peace 
groups. The plan is to assemble at Caxton 
Hall at 12 o’clock and then to march to 
Admiralty House to present a test-ban peti- 
tion. After this there will be a short vigil 
at the Cenotaph and a wreath-laying cere- 
mony. Details of the demonstration may be 
had from Mrs. Eve Latimer at 85 Swain’s 
Lane, Highgate, N.6 (MOU 6037). 
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